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/SHUT THE DOOR 
RE RRR IR cea A, ti RETO 
| Winter is upon us. You may be rich—you may 
| be poor—you may be famous—you may be un- | 
| known—whatever you are, please shut the door. 
 ¥ But if your life is uninsured, or not insured 
for enough, & there’s a METROPOLITAN agent 
» around, don’t shut the door unless he ’s inside ! 
) J And if he is not immediately on the ground, 
) drop him a postal. You will find him in all the 
| considerable cities of the country, and he is a 
man you ought to know. 
| Ask him, for example, to give you the figures at 
your age for a Gold Bond policy—as good asa ~ 
Government bond; yielding 5 per cent. annu- 
ally for twenty years on the face of the policy 
and then paying the principal sum ; thus mak- 
ing a total payment to your family of $2,000 
for each $1,000 originally insured. 
Financial provision designed for the family— 
when the bread winner is gone—often fails of 
its purpose by mistaken investments of money, © 
> and the family is left helpless when it ought to © 
» be maintained in comfort. This policy is a sure 
| protection against that contingency. 
>. If an agent has not turned up by the time you 
| read this, drop a note to the METROPOLITAN 
' LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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— Boems 


By EDGAR ALLAN POE 





ITH a modest foreword by Michael Mon- 

ahan, wherein the writer says, among 
other things: “‘ Whatever the awards of a fac- 
titious ‘Hall of Immortals,’ in the true pan- 
theon of American letters no name is writ 
higher than his. The humble home in which he 
dwelt has become a veritable shrine that will 
ere long be cared for by the State. Each suc- 
ceeding year new biographies of him are put 
forth, new and ever-heightened estimates of 
his genius are made. The artist has survived 
the man; the immortal success the temporary 
failure. And the world is making for Poe—as 
for so many other children of light whose fate 
it was to walk in darkness—its immemorial 
atonement.” 





On Kelmscott hand-made paper, Caslon old style 
type, bound roycroftie in limp chamois ; title page 
by Samuel Warner. Regular edition, $3.50 


A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, j $15.00 
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TARIFF FOR TRANSIENTS 
MEALS (such as they are), Thirty- 
five Cents. 

LODGING, Fifty Cents. 

BOARD & LODGING by the week, 


say Seven Dollars. 


= 
If parties of a dozen or more are to come, it is 
well to telegraph ahead to the Bursar, so ac- 
commodations can be secured. 
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We sell only permanent dividend-pay- 
ing stocks. We have one such to sell 
now, in limited amount. It is paying 
I per cent per month-& wilJl pay more. 
It sells at $1.00 per share today and it 
will sell at $1.50 very soon. Book tell- 
ing all about it mailed free. 


DAUGHERTY & ALBERS, Bankers, 
69 Wall Street, New York City. 


























LITTLE JOURNEYS 


TO THE HOMES OF 


/ MIN EN 7 PA —INTE RS 
By Elbert Hubbard 











Comprising the following subjects: 
Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Rubens, Meisso- 
nier, Titian, Anthony Van Dyck, Fortuny, 
Ary Scheffer, Jean Francois Millet, Joshua 
“Reynolds, Landseer, Gustave Dore. 





In one volume, illustrated with 
twenty-four reproductions on 
Japan Vellum. Bound by the 
Roycrofters in limp leather, 
satin lined, title inlaid. The price 
for the book is Two Dollars, by 
express, prepaide e© «© # © 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
Hast Aurora, New York 














RARE BOOKS 


at the BOOH-NOOK 

of JULIA EVERSON 
531 Guaranty Loan Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


DEVOTED TO THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 
Fine Arts Building (adjoining Auditorium) Cutcago, ILL. 


Voice Culture, Physical Culture, Reading, Reciting, 
Rehearsals of Plays. Graduating Course. Special 
course during July. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 
Are you interested in plain, simple, 
old-fashioned 


Hand-made Furniture? 


THAT IS THE KIND WE MAKE! 
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We ’d like to mail you our catalog 
showing some pictures of Things. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y. 





Elbert Hubbard's 
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NEW N@© wee 
Time and Chance 
HIS is one of the books of 
the year which you simply 
must read. It is a big, heroic 
story told in a big way. “A 
Romance and a History; Being the 
Story of the Life of a Man,” is the 
characteristic sub-title. The chief per- 
sonage in “Time and Chance” is the 
heroic, unfortunate, but spectacular 
John Brown, & Mr. Hubbard makes 


much of him. 
Price, $1.50 at dealers or by mail. 


©. 2. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK a Se eR 

















FourR-TRACK 
NEws 








q™ little monthly publication con- 

tains a lot of information, some of 
it about the New York Central, some 
about the steamers on the Hudson 
river, some about the lakes and rivers 
of Canada; more about the Adirondack 
mountains. It also contains timely 
notes of travel, a book table, in which 
are noticed books of interest to Ameri- 
can travelers, items in regard to Sara- 
toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
the Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, 
the great West, the resorts of New 
England, etc., etc. 


4 A copy will be mailed free, post-paid, to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 























THE PHILISTINE 
A Periodical of Protest 
Edited by ELpertT HusBBarp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - -_ 110,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - - $100.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Published Monthly 
Written by Ersert HusBarp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - - - 65,000 
FuLL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - - - $100.00 








NE-HALF or one-quarter page at same rate. 
No discount on time contracts—the rates, 
though, may advance. Copy must be in 
by the first of the month preceding date of issue. 
All advertisements subject to our change and 
revision. However, proofs are always sent for 
correction. For further information, address 


CLARENCE P. ODELL, Advertising Manager 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 














HE success of Little Journeys 
to Homes of Eminent Painters 
has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 
to shake the same tree again, 
so the series of Little Journeys for 
Nineteen Hundred and Two will be 


More Journeys to the Homes of 


Eminent Arttsts 


They will be published as follows: 


t RAPHAEL 7 COROT 

2 LEONARDO 8 HORACE VERNET 

3 BOTTICELLI 9 PAUL VERONESE 

4 THORWALDSEN to CELLINI 

2 GAINSBOROUGH 11 ABBEY 
VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One booklet a month will be issued 
as usual, beginning January Ist, 1902. 
The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 


All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys without further fee. 


Regular Rates j The Philistine, $1 a year 
| Little Journeys, $3 a year 


SPECIAL—One Dollar for Both, if 
subscription is sent by Feb. Ist, 1902. 














(A Y Of OUTDOOR SPORTS, 
0 er GAMES and 
ee Recrednen 


WILL FIND 


The National Sportsman 


The handsomest, most interesting and up-to- 
date illustrated monthly magazine published. 
A copy of latest number sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10c in stamps. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year. Send for cash and 
premium offers for new subscribers. Address 


The National Sportsman 
63 Kilby St., Boston, Massachusetts 


Can You Crack ’Em? 100 catch problems, 
with answers. Real brain ticklers. Mailed 
for 10 cents. Home Supply Co., D 1, 132 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. Just ‘out, KNOTS. 
Can You Untie ’Em? 10 cents. 


OCCASIONALL Y 


There be Gentle Folk who wish to Do Geod by 
giving out copies of THE PHILISTINE as 
tracts among the Stiff-Necked and Unregener- 
ate. We supply extra copies of current number 
for such Missionary Purpose at One Dollar per 
dozen—postage paid. 


THE PHILISTINE, 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 


























If you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 








Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
and 
NERVES 











(MARIANI WINE) 
No other preparation has ever received so many voluntary 


testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 
Mental Diseases 
For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, invi panting and stimulating tonic has no equal. 


Dosk—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 
Sold by all druggists, Refuse substitutes. 
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essay, 

“A Message to 
! Garcia,” was 
a \\| first printed in 
HW Dth 6 || March, 1899. 
— 


Since then it| 


ne ==" has been trans-| 
| lated into nine different languages, and 
| has been reprinted fifteen million times. 
| It has attained, it is believed, a wider 
| circulation than any other piece of writ-| 
| ing has ever before reached in the same | 
| length of time. Some people think that 
all of the Thirteen Other Things in this 
| book are as good as the “ Message to 
| Garcia,” if not better. 


| Price of the book, bound roycroftie, in limp 
| leather, silk lined, portrait frontispiece, $2.00 














A few specially illumined, several sheets of the 
original manuscript bound in the book, $5.00 


| Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, hand-illumined, 
| three-fourths Levant, $15.00 


‘THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 









































Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it—sold 
for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hospital 
soap in the first place, made 
by request, the doctors want- 
ed a soap that would wash as 
sharp as any and do no harm 
to the skin. That means a 
soap all soap, with no free 
alkali in it, nothing but soap; 
there is nothing mysterious 
in it. Cost depends on quan- 
tity; quantity comes of qual- 
ity. 


Sold all over the world. 
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THE STORY OF 
A PASSION A&B 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


THE STORY OF A PASSION 
is just a tale of two old men who 
loved the same Violin—that’s all 


HERE is no doubt that Mr. Irving Bach- 
eller has written some very bad Stuff, for 


even the most gifted of men strike thir- 
teen only at times—the flash of genius is essen- 
tially transient. But this story bears upon its 
facets the gleam of true art. Not a sentence in 
it can be changed or transposed. It is as near 
perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first 
published in ‘‘ The Philistine,’’ dozens of men 
and women prominent in Literature and Art 
have requested us to put it into enduring form, 
and in a dress worthy of its subtle and exquis- 
ite quality. This we have done, and the book is 
now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as 
above truthfully stated, and herein recorded. 


The regular edition on Roycroft hand-made 2.00 
paper, hand illumined, bound roycroftie, ig 


Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, three-quar- 
ters Levant. Per copy, I0.00 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
which is in East Aurora, New York 





























THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 

Ir YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RAILWAY 








ALTON 


oF eo 
ee 

(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 
A PICTURE, 4% X32 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’'S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TEL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD~ 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
Geuywerat Passencer Acrent, Cnicaco & 
Afton Raitway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 




















Gill o° the Mill 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





ORE of the sweetest and gentlest stories 

ever written by that Gentle Man who once 
said, “I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.” In the subtle skill of introducing 
a tender human quality into his lines, Steven- 
son stands without a rival. The long-drawn- 
out novel will never live—we want brevity, con- 
ciseness, and above all, heart. The writers who 
win hereafter will file down, just as Robert 
Louis did in his best work. George Saintsbury 
wrote of “‘ Will o’ the Mill,” “Stevenson never 
did better work than this. It seems to me one of 


those deathless things that leap only from in- 
t 


spired pens—great in its simplicity, and splen-" 


did in its unpretentiousness.” 





Printed on English-made Boxmoor paper. Borders, 
initials and ornaments designed for this book by 
Samuel Warner, Regular edition bound in limp cham- 
ois, silk lined, $2.00 


A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $10.00 
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EART to HEART TALKS 
with PuiLisTINEs by the 
Pastor of His Frock ge 


JHE supreme prayer of my heart is, 
not to be learned, rich, famous, 
powerful, or “good,” but to be 
Radiant. 

I desire to radiate health, calm 
courage, cheerfulness and good-will. 

I wish to live without hate, whim, jealousy, envy 
or fear +444 

I wish to be simple, honest, frank, natural, clean 
in mind and clean in body, unaffected—ready to 
say “I donot know”’ if soit be, to meet all men 
on an absolute equality—to face any obstacle 
and meet every difficulty unabashed and un- 








































afraid. 
I wish others to live their lives, too,—up to their 
highest, fullest and best. To that end I pray 


that I may never meddle, interfere, dictate, give 
33 








THE PHI- advice that is not wanted, or assist when my 
LISTINE services are not needed. If I can help people I'll 
do it by giving them a chance to help them- 
selves ; and if I can uplift or inspire, let it be by 
example, inference and suggestion rather than 
by injunction and dictation. 
That is to say, I DESIRE TO BE RADIANT 
—TO RADIATE LIFE! 


























VIENAN ate said that truth is al- 
ways rejected when it comes toa 
man for the first time, its evolu- 
tion being as follows: 

mas) First, we say the thing is rank her- 
esy, and contrary to the Bible. 
Second, we say the matter really amounts to 
nothing, one way or the other. 
Third, we declare that we always believed it. 
Two hundred years ago partnerships in busi- 
ness were very rare. A man in business simply 
made things and sold them—and all the work 
was done by himself and immediate family. 
Soon we find instances of brothers continuing 
the work that the father had begun, as in the case 
of the Elzevirs and the Plantins, the great book- 
makers of Holland. To meet this competition 
four printers in 1640 formed a partnership and j 
pooled their efforts. A local writer by the name 
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of Van Krugen denounced these four men, and THE PHI- 
attacked partnerships in general as wicked LISTINE 
and illegal, and opposed to the best interests of 
the people. This view seems to have been quite 
general, for there was a law in Amsterdam for- 
bidding all business partnerships that were not 
licensed by the state. The legislature of the 
State of Missouri has recently made war on the 
Department Store in the same way, using the 
Van Krugen argument, for there is no copyright 
on stupidity. 
In London in the Seventeenth Century men 
found guilty of pooling their efforts and dividing 
profits, were declared guilty of “contumacy, 
connivance and contravention,” and given a 
taste of the stocks. 
When corporations were formed for the first 
time, only a few years ago, there was a fine 
burst of disapproval. The corporation was de- 
clared a scheme of oppression, a hungry octo- 
pus, a grinder of the individual. And to prove 
the case various instances of hardship were 
cited; and no doubt there was much suffering, 
for many people cannot adjust themselves to 
new conditions without pain. 
But we now believe that corporations came be- 
| cause they were required. Certain things the 
times demanded, and no one man, or two or 
35 
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THE PHI- three men could perform these tasks alone— 
LISTINE hence arose the corporation. The rise of Eng- 
land as a manufacturing nation began with the 
plan of the Stock Company. 

The aggregation known as the Joint-Stock Com- 
pany, everybody now admits, was absolutely 
necessary to secure the machinery, that is to 
say, the tools, the raw stocks, the buildings, and 
to provide for the permanence of the venture. 
sy The railroad system of America has built up 
the country—on this thing of Joint-Stock Com- i 
panies and transportation, our prosperity has 
hinged. “Commerce,” says Emerson, “con- 
sists in taking things from where they are plen- 

tiful to where they are needed.” 
There are ten combinations of capital in Amer- 
ca that control over six thousand miles of rail- 
road, each. These companies have absorbed a ( 
great many small lines; and many connecting 
lines of tracks have been built. Competition 
| 


































over vast sections of country has been practi- 

cally obliterated, and this has all been done 

so quietly that few people are aware of the | 
change. Only one general result of this consol- 
idation of management has been felt, and that 
is better service at less expense. No captain of 
any great industrial enterprise dares now say, 
“ The public be damned,” even if he ever said 
36 
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it—which I much doubt. The pathway to suc- 


THE PHI- 


cess lies in serving the public, not in affronting LISTINE 


it. By no other means is success possible, and 
this truth is so plain and patent that even very 
simple folk recognize it. You can only help your- 
self by helping others. 

Thirty years ago, when P. T. Barnum launched 
the saying, “the public delights in being hum- 
bugged,” he knew it was not true, for he never 
attempted to put the axiom into practice. He 
amused the public by telling it a lie, but Bar- 
num never tried anything so risky as deception. 
Even when he lied we were not deceived ; truth 
can be stated by indirection. “When my love 
tells me she is made of truth, I do believe her, 
though I know she lies.”” Barnum always gave 
more than he advertised; and going over and 
over the same territory he continued to amuse 
and instruct for nearly forty years. 

The tendency to co-operate is seen in such 
splendid features as the St. Louis Union Sta- 
tion, for instance, where just twenty railroad 
companies lay aside envy, prejudice, rivalry 
and whim and use one terminal. If competition 
were really the life of trade, each railroad that 
enters St. Louis would have a station of its own, 
and the public would be put to the worry, trouble, 
expense and endless delay of finding where it 
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THE PHI- wanted to goand how to get there. As it is now, 
LISTINE the entire aim and end of the scheme is to re- 








duce friction, worry and expense and give the 
public the greatest accommodation—the best 
possible service—to make travel easy and life 
secure. Servants in uniform meet you as you 
alight and answer your every question—speed- 
ing you courteously and kindly on your way. 
There are women to take care of women and 
nurses to take care of children and wheel chairs 
for such as may be infirm or lame. The intent 
is to serve—not to pull you this way and that, 
and sell you a ticket over a certain road. 

You are free to choose your route and you are 
free to utilize as your own this Institution that 
cost a million dollars, and that requires the 
presence of two hundred people to maintain. 
All is for you. It is for the public and was only 
made possible by a oneness of aim and desire 
—that is to say, by Co-operation. 

EFORE Co-operation comes in 
any line, there is always competi- 
tion pushed to a point that threat- 
ens destruction and promises 
chaos; then to avert ruin men de- 
vise a better way, a plan that conserves and 
economizes, and behold it is found in Co-oper- 
ation w= 
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Civilization is an evolution. 

Civilization is not a thing separate and apart, 
any more than art is. 

Art is the beautiful way of doing things. 
Civilization is the expeditious way of doing 
things 4424 

And as haste is often waste—the more hurry 
the less speed—civilization is the best way of 
doing things. 

As mankind multiplies in number, the problem 
of supplying people what they need is the im- 
portant question of Earth. And mankind has 
ever held out offers of reward in fame and money 
—both being forms of power—to whomsoever 
would supply it better things. 

Teachers are those who educate people to ap- 
preciate the things they need. 

The man who studies mankind, and ascertains 
what men really want, and then supplies them 
this, whether it be an Idea ora Thing, is the 
man who is crowned with honor and clothed 
with riches +444 

What people need and what they want may be 
very different. 

To undertake to supply people a thing you think 
they need but which they do not want, is to 
have your head elevated on a pike, and your 
bones buried in the Potter’s Field. 


THE PHI- 
LISTINE 
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THE PHI- But wait, and the world will yet want the thing 
LISTINE it needs, and your bones may then become 

Sacred Relics 2444 
This change in desire on the part of mankindis 
the result of a growth of intellect. 
It is Progress, and Progress is Evolution, and 
Evolution is Progress. 
There are men who are continually trying to 
push Progress along: we call them “Reform- 
ers” 2324 
w There are others who always oppose the 
Reformer—the mildest name we have for them 
is “‘ Conservative.” 
The Reformer is a savior or a rebel, all depend- 
ing largely upon whether he succeeds or fails. 
w He is what he is, regardless of what men 
think of him. 
The man who is indicted and executed as a 
rebel, often afterward has the word “Savior” 
carved on his tomb; and sometimes men who 
are hailed as saviors in their day are afterward 
found to be sham saviors—to wit, charlatans. 
w Conservation is a plan of Nature. To keep the 
good is to conserve. The Conservative is a man 
who puts on the brakes when he thinks Progress 
is going to land Civilization in the ditch. 
Brakemen are necessary, but in the language 
of Koheleth, there is a time to apply the brake } 
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and there is a time to abstain from applying THE PHI~- 
the brake sy To clog the wheels continuallyis LISTINE 
to stand still, and to stand still is to retreat. 
Progress needs the brakeman, but the brake- 
man should not occupy all of his time putting 
on the brakes. 
The Conservative is as necessary as the Radi- 
cal. The Conservative keeps the Reformer from 
going too fast, and plucking the fruit before it is 
tipe. Governments are only good where there is 
a strong Opposition, just as the planets are 
| held in place by the opposition of forces. 
And so civilization goes forward by stops and 
starts—pushed by Reformers, held back by 
Conservatives. One is necessary to the other, 
and they often shift places. But forward and for- 
ward forever Civilization goes—ascertaining 
the best way of doing things. 
N Commerce we have had: 
The Individual Worker, the Part- 
nership, the Corporation, and now 
we have the Trust. 
The Trust is simply a partner- 
ship of Corporations. The thing is all an Evolu- 
tion—a moving forward. It is all for man and it 
is all done by man. It is all done with the con- 
sent, aye, the approval of man. 
The Trusts were made by the People, and the 
at 























THE PHI- People can and will unmake them, should they 
LISTINE ever prove an engine of oppression. They exist 

only during good behavior, and like men, they 
live under a sentence of death, with an indefi- 
nite reprieve +444 
Trusts are good things because they are econo- 
mizers of energy. They cut off waste, increase 
production, and make panic impossible. 
The Trusts have come in spite of the men who 
think they originated them, and in spite of the 
Reformers who turned Conservatives and op- 
posed them. 
The next move of Evolution will be Socialism. 
Socialism means the operation of all industries 
by the People, for the People. Socialism is co- 
operation instead of competition. Competition 
has been so general that economists mistook it 
for a Law of Nature, when it was only an inci- 
dent. Competition is no more a law of Nature 
than is hate. Hate was once so thoroughly be- 
lieved in that we gave it personality and called 
it The Devil 4444 
The Trusts are getting things ready for So- 
cialism. 
Humanity is growing in intellect, in patience, 
in kindness,—in love. And when the time is ripe, 
the People will step in and take peaceful pos- 
session of their own. 
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EZ FORMERS are generally more THE PHI- 
or less preposterous. They are LISTINE 
often men who are not self-suffi- 
cient—incompetents, defectives, 
unable to take care of themselves, 
I and yet they undertake the task of telling us 
what we should do. Reformers are often merely 
“ abstainers”—they abstain from things and 
call it “ virtue.” 
The first duty of every man is to himself—self- 
protection is the first law of life. Take care of 
yourself and then of the surplus of your earn- 
ings or your power, you can do for others. 
w Itis ridiculous to suppose that a youth can 
shut himself away from the actual world of men, 
{ women and things, in a college for a few years 
| & then come forth & direct mortals in the way 
of life. Not long agoI met a Dunkard preacher. 
He was in the field plowing: his face was bearded 
and bronzed; his mild brown eyes looked se- 
renely into mine—his words were few. 
On Sundays this man conducted religious ser- 
vices at the school house near by. His sturdy 
common sense, his physical health, his free- 
dom from fear or embarrassment, must surely 
have carried weight and borne fruit in that com- 
munity, in bettered lives. 
Like the Quakers, the Dunkards pay their 
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THE PHI- preachers no salaries, and to them (as to all 
LISTINE sane and healthy people) there is something 
very queerin a man quitting his job in order to 
preach. The only men who should preach are 
those who have done and can do things. Let 
such men, and such only, preach as are post- 
graduates in the University of Experience. 

Booker Washington says an educated negro is 
very apt to be a “‘sassy nigger.” The chief am- 
bition of the educated negro is to preach—that 
is, give advice and get out of work. Where, think 
you, did the negro get this idea about wearing a 
hard boiled shirt, doing no work and giving ad- 
vice about both this world and the next ? Why, 
he borrowed it from us whites—the negro is 

simply a child, therefore an imitator. 
And yet we have been encouraging both whites 
and negroes alike to quit their work and talk 

about things instead of doing them. 
maiHE world will never again pay 
much good money for being de- 
famed. There are no tidings of 
great joy in the thought ofhell and 
damnation—no one ever deserved 
them—and while we might pay nine hundred 
dollars a year to a man to scare us, we will not 
taise the limit. The big reward is for the man 
who will lighten our burden, and give us cour- 
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age. We want hope, and hope for every one THE PHI- 
—salvation for a few and death for many will LISTINE 
not do. If you wish to preach hell you can do it 
now only on half rations. And to meet the issue 
all sensible preachers are talking less about the 
next world and more about this. The man who 
believes in the devil now, has the devil he be- 
lieves in for his friend. 

Man creates both his god and his devil in his 
own image. His goi is himself at his best, and 
his devil is himself at his worst. 

In the village of East Aurora there are seven 
preachers on salaties of from four hundred dol- 
lars to five hundred dollars each, a year. Among 
the village churches thereis more or less strife. 
The fires of hate are often respectably banked, 
but the embers smoulder and now and again 
the flames burst out. The churches are all in 
competition with each other—rivalry is rife and 
the spirit of the Master is smothered in a scrim- 
age to raise the wind. Chicken pie socials, 
poverty parties, guesses as to the number of 
pieces in a bed quilt, fairs, maple sugar soirees, 
cat propagation and all the usual round of petty, 
pious blackmail, are resorted to in order to make 
up the deficit. And some years ago we tried the 
plan in one of our churcles of having a dozen 
pretty women take off their shoes and stockings 
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THE PHI- and stand behind a curtain that left exposed 
LISTINE only their pedals. Then we paid ten cents each, 


passed by, and made guesses as to the owners 
of the underpinning. The man who made the 
highest number of correct guesses—& he could 
guess as often as he wished by paying the dime— 
received a prize. I only mention this to show to 
what straits country churches are often put, to 
raise money to carry on the Good Work. 

Were the preacher a producer, and not a pro- 
fessional minister, much of this rivalry and 
strife could be done away with. As it is now, it 
is often a struggle for existence. There is 
no dispassionate and unprejudiced man now 
but knows and will admit that Protestant 
churches in America are no longer religious 
institutions. They are social clubs with a ritual 
(often obsolete), and as such serve their pur- 
pose, and surely are more or less useful. But 
they are overdone, and most preachers are 
overpaid, when you consider the equivalent 
they render. There is only one truth and no 
church holds a monopoly of it. All preach about 
the same gospel, and all “orthodox” churches 
have now met the competition of the Universal- 
ists and Unitarians by putting in the same line 
of goods. Churches, like Department Stores, 
carry the wares that are asked for. 
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All theological schools now teach the Higher THE PHI- 
Criticism, that is to say, an adaptable religion, LISTINE 
—something that will fit our every day wants 
and needs—positivism—positive good, now and 
here. The University of Chicago recently refused 
a degree to a man who insisted on clinging to 
the old Hide-Bound Orthodoxy. The student 
claimed that Jesus died to save us all. Dr. Har- 
per pointed to the fact that there were quite a 
number of people in Chicago who were not 
saved and could n’t be by mere “belief.” And 
| of course Dr. Harper is right—he is a Ration- 
alist, like Kant, Schleirmacher, Darwin, Wal- 
lace and Spencer, but disclaims these men, of 
course—that is human nature sy Evolution is at 
work in the churches, as elsewhere. 
I have offered to give the East Aurora preach- 
ers work in the Roycroft Shop at the same pay 
or better than they are now receiving, with a 
guaranty of permanent employment @ I have 
argued with them that they cannot know the 
needs of the worker unless they work them- 
selves ; and if they would get in close touch and 
sympathy with their people, they must live as 
their people do. Pastoral calls are not enough ; 
abstinence is not enough; you must make life 
positive—do something. 
Instead of having seven churches with a hand- 
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THE PHI- ful of héarers in eacl, we would have one 
LISTINE splendid Temple, consecrated to the Good. 

Here we would all meet, putting aside all 
thought of rivalry, strife and jealousy, and any 
one who had a message could speak. Music 
would form a large part of the program, and it 
would be of a quality to uplift and benefit. There 
would be no conditions of membership in this 
church—everybody would belong by assump- 
tion. There would be no dues, no collection,— 
the expenses would be slight and these would 
be met by voluntary contributions. 
We will call it ‘“‘ The Church of Man”’—for Man 
is here, across the street and around the corner. 
Man needs help—that is to say, he needs a 
chance to help himself. God does n’t need us so 
much as His children do; so let us help them, 
and let God shift for Himself. 
I got our seven clergymen together and care- 
fully outlined the plan. Two were inclined to 
accept it, two laughed heartily and refused to 
take me seriously, and three flew into wrath 
and called me names uncomplimentary, and 
accused me of ambitions oblique, direct and 
collusive: and one of these three now cuts me 
dead whenever we meet at the Post Office, the 
Grocery or the Railroad Station. 
So there the matter rests. 
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HERE is no more preposterous THE PHI-~- 





Est 

Saar? admonition than that which has LISTINE 
ras Ne been dinged into the ears of inno- 

KZ 


. cence for centuries, ‘Children 

Lee, should be seen and not heard.” 
The healthy, active child is full of impressions, 
and that he should express himself is just as 
natural as for a bird to sing. It is nature’s way 
of giving growth—no one knows a thing for sure 
until he tells it to some one else. We deepen 

i impressions by recounting them, and to habitu- 

ally suppress and repress the child when he 

wants to tell of the curious things he has seen, 
is to display a 2x4 acumen. 

Last summer on a horse-back ride of a hundred 
miles or so, I came to an out-of-the-way “ Dees- 
trick School,” just such a one as you see every 

iy, three miles all over New York State. This par- 
) ticular school house would not have attracted 
my attention specially had I not noticed that 
nearly half the school lot was taken up witha 
garden and flower beds. No house was nearand 
it was apparent that this garden was the work 
of the teacher and scholars. 

Straightway I dismounted, tied my horse and 

| walked into the school house. 

| The teacher was a man of middle age—a hunch- 

back, and one of the rarest, gentlest spirits I 
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THE PHI- ever met. Have you ever noticed what an alert, 
LISTINE receptive and beautiful soul is often housed in 








a misshapen body? This man was modest and 
shy as a woman, and when I spoke of the flower 
beds, he half apologized for them, and tried to 
change the subject. When, after a few moments, 
he realized that my interest in his garden was 
something deeper than mere curiosity, he offered 
to go out with me and show me what had been 
done. So we walked out, and out, too, behind 
us trooped the school of just fifteen scholars. 
“In winter we have sixty or more pupils, but 
you see the school is small now. I thought I 
would try the plan of teaching out of doors half 
the time, and to keep the girls and boys busy 
I just let each scholar have a flower bed. Some 
wanted to raise vegetables, and of course I let 
them plant any seed they wished. The older 
children, girls or boys, help the younger ones— 
it is lots of fun. When the weather is fine we 
are out here a good deal of the time, just work- 
ing and talking.” 

And that is the way this man taught—letting 
the children do things and talk. He explained to 
me that he was not an “educated” man, and 
as I contradicted him my eyes filled with tears. 
Not educated? I wonder how many ofus who call 
ourselves educated have a disciplined mind, and 
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can call by name the forest birds in our vicini- THE PHI- 
ty ? Do we know the bird-notes when we hear LISTINE 
them ? Can we with pencil outline the leaves of 
oak, elm, maple, chestnut, hazel, walnut, birch 
or beech trees, so others familiar with these 
trees can recognize them? 
Do we know by name or on sight the insects 
that fill the summer nights with melody? Do 
we know whether the katydid, cricket and locust 
“‘sing’’ with mouth, wings orfeet ? Do we know 
what they feed upon, how long they live, and 
what becomes of the tree-toad in winter? Dowe 
know for sure how much a bushel of wheat 
weighs ? 2444 
I wonder what it is to be educated. Here was a 
man seemingly sore smitten by the hand of 
Fate, and yet whose heart was filled with sym- 
/ pathy and love. He had no quarrel either with 
the world or Destiny. He was childless that he 
might love all children, and that his heart might 
go out to every living thing. The trustees of the 
school did not take much interest in the curric- 
ulum, I found, so they let the teacher have his 
way;and I have since been told that the best 
schools are those where the Trustees or Direc- 
tors take no interest in the institution. 
A collection of birds’ eggs, fungi and forest 
leaves had been made, and Iwas shown out- 
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THE PHI- line drawings of all the leaves in the garden. 
LISTINE This idea of drawing a picture of the object led 





to a closer observation, the teacher thought. 
And when I found on questioning some of the 
children, that the whole school took semi-week- 
ly rambles through the woods, and made close 
studies of the wild birds, as well as insects, it 
came to me that this man, afar from any “intel- 
lectual center,” was working out a pedagogic 
system that science could never improve upon. 
Whether the little man realized this or not I 
cannot say, but I do not think he guessed the 
greatness of his work and methods. It was all 
so simple—he did the thing he liked to do, and 
led the children out and they followed because 
they loved the man, and soon loved the things 
that he loved #4224 

Science seeks to simplify. This country school 
teacher, doing his own little work in his own 
little way, was a true scientist. And in the pres- 
ence of such a man, should we not uncover? 


N the nd of “Mr. Dana of the 
New York Sun” (as Eugene Field 
loved to call him) there was a 
legend that that very able journal 
printed no poetry which was not 
worth reading. But alas! in this respect the 
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“Sun” of today does not even stand nominis THE PHI- 
magni umbra. Such a welter of bathos, sucha LISTINE 


hog-wallow of unmitigated mush as the “Sun 
of Sunday ”’ now presents under its famous cap- 
tion, is enough to call back the avenging shade 
of the Founder. Allthat seems left tothe ‘Sun” 
of Mr. Dana’s spirit is its occasional bitterness 
—of his sane and cultured appreciation, his 
cordial recognition of new and genuine talent, 
the light of mind that he threw upon his beloved 
journal—there is not a trace. Instead we have 
the constant exploiting of such mechanics of 
doggerel as Billy Lampton and Sam Walter 
Foss, together with a painful and palpably futile 
effort to continue a great journalistic tradition. 
The “Sun” has too evidently lost that savor 
with which it was salted. 
wv 

WILL not say that Hugh Pente- 
cost is the wisest, or most compe- 
tent man ‘in America, but he is 
one of the very best poised men I 














ever knew. He is in command of 
his mental armament. He is finely healthy, free 
from whim, jealousy, hate and fear—or nearly 
so. He is not afraid to follow a reason to its 
lair; not afraid to say “I do not know;” and I 
cannot imagine him reaching that absurd posi- 
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THE PHI- tion where he would not speak to, and shake 
LISTINE hands with a man, even though the man had 





wronged him. His thought probably would be 
that when a man wrongs another he wrongs 
himself most, and so really is an object of pity, 
not revenge. : 

It is a great and beautiful thing to be patient if 
wrongfully accused; to be so strongly girded 
‘round with right that you can meet slander by 
silence, and calumny with a smile. There is no 
such thing as “righteous indignation”—the 
term has an apologetic touch and was coined 
by some pious pedant whose temper often ran 
with him a-muck. 

I have seen Pentecost placed in positions where 
an average man would simply have boiled over, 
but Hughie was absolutely unruffied inside 
and out. He does n’t play the devil’s tattoo, 
sneeze, cough, rock, jig, twitch, amble, mince 
or monkey with his watch chain. He can relax 
and keep quiet, no matter how gzeat the din. 

It is a great thing to keep silence without being 
glum—to down your critics without saying a 
word, and add to your friends by holding your 
peace! And since language can never explain 
to one who does not already know, and since 
words are never a vindication, silence, when 
ballasted by soul, is effective beyond speech. 
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Pentecost is just a plain healthy man, who has THE PHI- 
secured freedom by holding fast to the truth LISTINE 
(until it has become a habit of mind) that there 
is no devil but fear, and the Reality (God) is on 
his side 4424 

This man has gotten so gooda hold upon Truth 
that he can, to a degree, live it. And so I prize 
as especially valuable the following statement 
concerning the Basic Elements of Truth, as it 
seems to Mr. Pentecost: 

I. All is One.—There is but one Reality. Mat- 
ter, Mind, Spirit, thoughts, things are but man- 
ifestations of the one Reality. What the Reality 
is no one knows. We know only forms, appear- 
ances. Matter exists, Mind exists, but only as 
expressions of the one Reality. 

II. All is Good.—All things work together for 
good. Some things are better than others, but 
all things are good. Sickness, poverty, war, cas- 
ualties, death, work together for good the same 
as health, wealth, peace, security and life. 

III. All is Power.—Weakness is but a slight or 
lesser degree of power. The one Reality is 
Power, and this power is available for our every 
need. All that we need is to know how to call 
it to our use, and to appropriate it. 

IV. All is Wisdom.—The universe is the expres- 
sion of Perfect Wisdom, therefore there never 
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was and never will be a mistake. What we call 


LISTINE mistakes are unsuccessful efforts to reach per- 


fection, by means of which unsuccessful efforts 
we learn. That which teaches me cannot bea 
mistake. 

V. All is Love.—The universe is the expression 
of Perfect Love. Perfect Power, Perfect Wis- 
dom, and Perfect Love constitute a combina- 
tion against which there can be no opposition. 
Almighty Power renders opposition impossible ; 
Perfect Wisdom permits nothing but harmony; 
Infinite Love devises nothing but Good. 

VI. Desire is the only Motive.—The universe 
and all it contains moves, acts, only from de- 
sire. Will, in the sense of volition, is merely a 
servant of Desire. We will to do nothing except 
what we desire. When we speak of a person 
with a strong will, we mean that the said person 
has a strong desire. It is easy to will to do what 
we wish to do. The desire to eat goes before 
the movement of the body towards food. We 
will to eat because we wish to eat. 

VII. There can be but one Desire, viz: The 
Desire to be Happy.—In this we are not free 
agents. It is impossible to wish to be miserable. 
There is no one word that describes the single 
desire of the universe. Happiness is a good word 
if we give it a large meaning, including pleas- 
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ure, comfort, peace of mind, blessedness. It is THE PHI- 





impossible to wish for anything but happiness, LISTINE 


or to will to do anything except to promote our 
happiness, in the large sense here spoken of, 
VIII. Once understand that our only motive is 
the Desire for Happiness, and Life becomes a 
Pleasure.—The slavery called Duty is over, 
and we arise into the glorious freedom of doing 
whatever we do because it is a pleasure. The 
only reason why any one does his “ duty” is 
because it is a pleasure, but if we take our 
pleasure from a “sense of duty’’ we are slaves, 
whereas if we do our “‘duty”’ because we enjoy 
it, we are free. 

IX. Without Freedom and the Sense of Free- 
dom Life is a Drudgery.—As a matter of fact 
every one not physically confined is free to do 
exactly as he pleases all the time, but few real- 
ize this, and consequently live in the sense of 
slavery, which is a kind of death. 

X. The one motive is the Desire for Happiness, 
but Permanent Happiness is only Possible by 
living for Others.—It is better to give than to 
receive. It is said of Jesus that “for joy that 
was set before Him He endured the cross.” The 
only permanent joy is found in the cross. To 
live for others is a purely selfish performance. 
As soon as we discover how happy service for 
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THE PHI- others makes us, we become whatis called “un- 
LISTINE selfish,” but there is, as a matter of fact, no 


unselfishness. Numbers of people become self- 
righteous or make themselves miserable be- 
cause they do not know that their “unselfish- 
ness ”’ is purely selfish. When I know that I do 
an “heroic” thing because I want to, I don’t 
care to be praised for it. 
XI. Courage is the Condition of Sucess.—Cour- 
age comes from a profound belief in the first 
five doctrines here laid down. No one can do 
his best who is timid—afraid of his outside and 
of his inside; of his environment and of him- 
self £244 
XII. Physical Health is Promoted by Health- 
ful and Happy Thinking.—As a general propo- 
sition the body is an expression of the mind. If 
the mind is healthy the body will be healthy. 
AS A MAN THINKETH IN HIS HEART 
SO IS HE. 

we 
NCE upon a time there was a wee, 
{| small Buck Rabbit. 
And his name was Bunny Cotton 
Tail. 
He lived in a beautiful Leafy 
Wood, where the Breeze Soughed thru the 
Boughs all day long; and yet Bunny was very 
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mis’ble sr For Rabbits are very much like Folks THE PHI- 

in that they are never really so happy as when LISTINE 

; they are mis’ble. 

If Rabbits have n’t any real, sure-enough 
troubles, they always chew the cud and conjure 
forth a few. 

i The chief worry of Bunny’s young life was to 

avoid the Kodak Fiends. Wherever he went 

they would follow him for Snap-Shots—he met 
them at every turn. If he stretched himself in 
the sun for a quiet nap, some one would surely 
shout, “Just hold that please, Bunny! [click] 

—thank you.” And all through the day, and 

even in the Night Season, Bunny’s long, silky, 

sensitive ears would hear the click-click of 
cameras. 

It was most distressing. 

Even after dark no Rabbit was safe, and it got 

so bad that no real Respectable Rabbit would 

go out after Sun-Down, for fear of the Flash- 

Light Fiends, who roamed the Woods with 

Kodaks. 

Life for Rabbits was One Glad Sweet Song— 

aber nicht. Bunny Cotton Tail used to recall 

the tales told by his Grandfather of how in the 

Good Old Times, men used to hunt Rabbits 

with dogs and guns. 

Oh! there was something to live for then—to 
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THE PHI- give the Dogs a Run for their Money; to Fool 
LISTINE the Hunter; toplay Hide and Seek with Ferrets 


—those were the times! 

But now all the Zest had gone from Life, and 
there were only these piping times of peace and 
silly shouts of ‘“‘ Hold that, please!” [click.] 
Bunny was very mis’ble. 

There was only one thing that would have made 
Bunny bellyache more than having his pic- 
ture taken, and that was not to have had his 
picture taken. But Bunny being a Rabbit, did n’t 
reason that far #@ Among otherthings that dis- 
tressed him was the name “ Bunny.” 

It grated on his long ears—and think what that 
means! All the Common Rabbits were named 
Bunny. Why not Smith—Hop Smith—and be 
done with it? B. C. Tail was very mis’ble. 

If only the middle initial were different, he might 
ha’ been known as B. L. T.; but even this was 
denied. 

To be sure, Bunny had three names, and this 
denoted pedigree. For was not Bunny descended 
from an English Hare? Well, I guess so, and 
being descended from an English Hare, Bunny 
stood candidate for a Burrow, and knew his 
ears from a Hole in the Ground. 

When he went courting he always pretended 
he was a Belgian Heiz. 
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Bunny had social and artistic aspirations. THE PHI- 
He thought he was peculiar, set apart, dif- LISTINE 
ferent, unique, individual—he wanted his name 

changed. 

And so he petitioned the Major of the Central 

Lyceum Burrow, who has charge of these lit- 

tle affairs, to change his name to Cotton Tail- 

Bunny, or Bunny-Cotton, or Cotton Bunny 

Tail, or Tail-Bunny, or Bunny Tail Cotton, 

And finally, after trying each of these names 

for a few days, he settled down on plain Tail- 

Cotton, and let it go at that. 

But still, even then, Life was One Glad Sweet 
Song—aber nicht! 








HERE Py one vein of literature 
which has never been worked out, 
tho Candid Writers have been 
busy at it since Solomon sang of 
her whose lips were like a thread 
of scarlet. 1 refer to the seam of sexual emotion. 
To speak only of modern writers, one might 
have supposed that Maupassant left nothing 
for his successors in this department, having 
exhausted every phase of animalism ere he died 
at the top, a victim of his specialty. 

But here ’s the latest exploited “foreign nov- 
elist,”” one Gorky, a raw, rancid Russ who has n’t 
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THE PHI- a tithe of Maupassant’s art, and who offers us 
LISTINE (via one Isabel Hapgood, Ingenue-at-Large) 


his delvings in the sewer of sensuality, with 
the modest grace of a Yahoo. For his book there 
is no parallel in English literature, unless we 
go back to the obscenities of Rochester. ‘‘ Tom 
Jones” is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath, & for crude, strong-smelling salacity it 
is probably unique in the literature of this time. 
w The demand for such a book, devoid of true 
art & redolent of Slavonic sensualism, argues 
a condition of satyriasis in society at large. If it 
be true, as Tolstoy has lately said with incom- 
parable force, that such literature is created at 
the behest of the idle rich and the upper classes 
generally, then indeed has the Old Man proved 
his contention that salvation and the hope of a 
better race lie only with the poor and humble 
of this earth. 





’GIN to * that Dicky Le Gal- 
lienne (Honest Roycrofter-in-Or- 
dinary) will decline into a news- 
paper poet. Park Row has laid its 
evil spell upon him, and the ap- 
plause of the Non-Cogibund sounds sweeter in 
his ear than the approval of the Elect. Novels 
more or less tenuous and trifling may be made 
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of such materials as the Hansom-cab, the Late THE PHI- 
Supper, and the Little Women of New York, LISTINE 
but good poetry—never! Already there be fatal 

signs that the thrush in Dicky’s throat is warb- 

ling off tune, and indeed gasping for air in the 

hothouse atmosphere of Gotham. Flee the great 

Babel where life is death and come out to Sun- 

i up, Dicky, where there is always a bunk for 

i you at the cabin in the woods and a plate on 

the table, and where again you may sing as of 

yore! The good God never intended that even 

such dimples as yours should be the undoing 

of a true Poet. 








HAT ’s doen of literary criticism 
anyway? 

Marie Corelli is damned by all the 
critics as a lurid sensationalist, 
yet her books sell better than those 
of any other living novelist. It will not do to 
place these books in the category of the shilling 
shocker—they are greedily devoured by all 
classes of readers, and are often issued in ex- 
pensive editions. Corelli is not a George Eliot 
nor even a Ouida, but her present vogue enor- 
mously surpasses that of either at its highest. 
There must be real power in a writer who com- 
pels so large and varied an audience. ; 
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THE PHI- The Corelli is a brave woman, which is even 
LISTINE better than to be a literary artist. She has con- 

quered her public in spite of the critics—in spite 
of the ministers, too, who cried anathema upon 
the author of “Satan.” All the critical poppy- 
cock, all the editorial tommyrot, all the minis- 
terial diatribe has served only to confirm the 
little woman’s success. 
The middle-man theory in art is about played 
out +42 
What ’s the use of criticism ? 


wv 

HE peerless Son of Beauty, James 
K. McGuire, fell into the political 
breach at Syracuse. He did not 
have salt enough to save himself. 
The issue of Personal Pulchritude 
was never settled so disastrously in this coun- 
try. Hawley Smith, Dean Hart, Byron King, 
and Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard, are 
making hot haste to get out from under. 





AS Wilson, good and great philos- 

opher, trying hard to be cheerful, 

asks, ‘“‘ What is worse than to be 

discontented ?” Ras knows down 

deep in his heart that the answer 
to his conundrum is, “To be contented.” 
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QUAINT PHILOSOPHY 
IN AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


When a man acts as he believes the Infinite within him 
would have him act, he draws power to himself from un- 
seen sources: that power may be shown in many ways. 
Things work smoother, plans carry out, people begin to 
say, “lucky ;” “‘ he’s a winner ;” “everything he touches 
succeeds,”’ etc., etc. 

Ever try it? If you ever do, you will agree that it is the 
greatest proposition on earth. 

There is a marvelous potency behind the man who acts in 
a simple, straightforward way, as near as he knows, in 
accordance with the promptings of that invisible Deity 
within. 

This should teach him that great and honorable work is 
ahead ; Man at once the tool and a part of the master work- 
man. 

The tool must not be dulled and ruined by bad food, to- 
bacco, whiskey, coffee, etc. You question including coffee 
among “‘ bad habits.’”’ None of these habits are bad habits 
unless they weaken or lessen the clean-cut power of the 
individual. If.they do, quit them. If food and drink are 
not well selected, change. Put your machine in clean, first- 
class shape. It is the purpose of this article to suggest a 
way to keep the body well se it can carry out the behest of 
the mind. 

Assure and safe start in the right direction is to adopt 
Grape-Nuts Food for every morning's breakfast. It is de- 
licious, pre-digested, highly nourishing, and will put one 
far along toward doing his best in life’s work. 

Fellow this with abandonment of coffee, if it does not agree 
with you, and take in place of it, Postum Cereal Food Cof- 
fee, for its regenerating and vitalizing nourishment. 

With a wise selection of food and drink, man can quickly 
place himself in shape where the marvelous Directing 
Power will use him for some good and worthy purpose. 
Sense, just plain, common sense. 
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Tobey 
Hand-Made Furniture 
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represents the best work of the master crafts- 
man. Made of fine hard woods of perfect 
texture, superbly finished and with every joint 
as strong as the solid wood, it has established 
the standard for excellence. 

There is no veneering, no machine carving, no 
stamped ornamentation on this furniture. It is 
designed to please the most refined taste for 
beauty and the most exacting demand for dur- 
ability. It is the furniture that posterity will 


he 
es 


srs. 


i¢ value as heirlooms. 

+ » Send for our booklet, “ Hand-Made Furniture.” 
It will interest you. 

+ : The Tobey Furniture Company 

5 Department C., Chicago, Ills, 
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GBhe Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARHANSAS 


JAMES’R. HAYES 
CHAS. A. BRANT 
Proprietors 


POLY 


x 
It is believed that the PARK 
HOTEL is now as complete 
in its appointments as any 
hostelry in America. Its man- 


agers know what the Best Peo- 
ple want, and they supply it. 


% 


Mr. HAYES was formerly of the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac; and Mr. 
BRANT was Superintendent of the 
Union League Club, of Chicago. 
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Table Glassware 
Dorflinger Specialty 


So far as we know, our line of table 
service surpasses anything to be 
seen elsewhere, in variety of shape 
and decoration. 

The quality of our glass itself and 
the skill of our workmen are 
proverbial. 

Wherever you find it, see that the 
trademark label is on each piece. 


915 Broadway, New York 
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Dreams 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER 


N Roycroft paper; 
all “‘ tall copies,” & 
printed from the William 
Morris “ Troy type.” 
Borders, initials & orna- 
ments designed by St. 
Gerome. 
Bound plainly in boards, 
price five dollars. 
A few copies on Japan 
Vellum at fifteen dol- 
lars each. 


Che Ropcrofters 


East Aurora New York 




















To Printers & Publishers 
UR “Colt’s Armory” Platen Presses 
are used by The Roycrofters, and 


| the Chief of the Clan writes us that 
| they have yielded “superb results.” 


i] 


| We were awarded the only gold medal 
for platen presses at the Pan-American | 
| Exposition ; but we are the more pleased | 
because of the fact that Mr. Theo. L. 

|| De Vinne was Chairman of the Jury. 

| ‘aaa 

| The foregoing is presented in support of 

| | our frequently published assertions in 


|| respect to the standing of our machines. 
1} 


|| Catalogue and sample sheets will be fur- 
| nished upon application. 


obn Chomsgon Press Companp 


|| 258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 936 MONADNOCK 
_ BUILDING, CHICAGO. 57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 




















@ List of Good Books 


FOR SALE BY THE ROYCROFTERS 














$2.50 
THE GOLDEN RIVER _ 2.00 
WILL O’ THE MILL 2.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 
POE’S POEMS 2.50 
RUBAIYAT 5.00 
AUCASSIN AND NICO- 
LETE 2.00 
LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 
cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 
A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 
& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 


THE PHILISTINE, Vol- 
umes XI, XII & XIII, each 1.00 


THE STORY OF A PAS- 
SION, 2.00 


DREAMS, 5.00 
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Want to kmew everything possible about any- 
thing ? 

Want to save time, hard work, wearying re- 
search ? 

Want to save money ? 


Want to obtain early advantage of a trade situ- 
ation ? 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a special sub- 
ject, scientific, dramatic, biograplic, political, 
social, financial, commercial, historic, econ- 
omic, or otherwise ? 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; speech 
in a debating club or elsewhere ; paper or essay 
in a literary club, or anything of that nature ? 


Want to know anything that is said of you, or 
anyone else, in print or pictures? 


Want to keep yourself up-to-date in anything ? 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most economical 
and perfect way is to secure the services of 


THE UNITED STATES 


PRESS-CLIPPING BUREAU 
153 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Se ARE SR ae ae ee ae a eae a a ae a ai a i ae a a aie a ae 
Send for our Booklet 
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We have a few sets of LITTLE | 
JOURNEYS, five volumes in a | 
box, bound specially in boards, | 
with leather backs and corners— 
handsome and unique. Subjects: | 


American Authors Eminent Painters 
American Statesmen Famous Women 
Good Men and Great 


Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on | 
suspicion. Address 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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ARTISTIC _ 
BOOKPLATES 


A QUARTERLY PICTORIAL RECORD 
AND REVIEW OF MODERN 
BOOK-PLATES. VOLUME 
ONE,NUMBER ONE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: TWO DOLLARS 
SINGLE NUMBER: SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
CEORGE F. KELLY, PUBLISHER. 
35 BROADWAY (ST. JAMES BUILDING 
NEW YORK 








. “ Artistic Book-PLATEs,” for 1902. Each num- 








There are book-plates by the acre, but artistic 
book-plates—ah! that ’s another story. You 
can get the whole story in four chapters by 
subscribing to the new quarterly magazine, 


ber gives 75 illustrations of book-plates from 

private collections and other sources. Yearly 

subscription is $2.00. Mention THE PHILISTINE 

when you subscribe, and I’ll send you No, 1, 

Vol. 1 (Autumn number 1901) free. 

GEORGE F. KELLY, PUBLISHER, 
1135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














A Card of Thanks 


rs. Huldab Queer of Quin- 
cy, Mass., desires to thank 
ber many friends for their va- 
rious tokens of sympathy, re: 
cently received, on the provi- 
dential removal by the band of 
Death, of ber consort, the late 
B. Queer. 
Be is gone but not forgotten, 

For we see his empty chair: 
Sweet to think—though dead and 

rotten— 
Ke ’s not writing letters There. 


P. $. There aire as good Bull- 
Reads in the creek as ever 
were caught. 




















A Houschold Necessity 


An oil that lubricates, cleans and 
polishes guns, bicycles, typewriters, 
sewing machines, fishing rods and 
reels, clocks, tools and delicate mech- 
anisms. 


For polishing fine furniture, nothing 
equals 


3 in One 


Prevents rust and tarnish on metal surfaces. 
Preserves life and brightness of brass and sil- 
verware by preventing oxidization. Fine for 
shoes, harness, wood-work, parquet floors. 
Satisfies every oiling need of every house. 
Saves life and looks of things. Saves labor in 
application. Saves worry—a lot costs a little, 
and a little lasts long. No acid, no grease, no 
odor. Will not gum, collect grease, turn rancid 
or soil. Perfectly pure, safe and sure. All deal- 
ers sell it. FREE sample on request. 


G. W. COLE CoO. 
238 Washington Life Building 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NICKEL RATE. 


\t 


Tie! vew York. Cdl sf 1, ous i, 


Three Fast Thru Express Trains 
Daily, each way, 

Between Buffalo and Chicago, 
Equipped with 

High-back seat Coaches, 
Finest vestibuled Sleeping and 
Parlor Cars. 

Dining Cars, serving 

Famous Individual Club Meals 
at prices 35c to $1.00. 

Rates lower than other Lines. 
F.J.MOORE, B.F. HORNER, 


General Agent, General Passenger Agent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio. 





Hi ’olds knowledge by the tail, and stands 
ready to snap hoff its goddam ’ead hoff, 
Yours truly, 
ROBERT HI. BALL, 
Ball Bearing Beefeater & Boer-sprinter from Brighting. 








Sir Robert Hi. Ball 


Bughouse Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in 
the University of Cambridge ; Director of the Cam- 
bridge Observatory ; Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Scientific Adviser to the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights ; Assister to the Belgian Heirs ; Ex-Presi- 
dent of tle Royal Astronomical Society; Associate 
Passenger on the Empire State Express; Honorary 
Member of the University of Kasan ; Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; Member of Amer- 
ican Academy of Immortals ; Graduate of C. L. S. C.; 
formerly Royal Astronomer of Ireland ; Dormitory Man 
to Blarney Castle ; Bucket Organizer to the Sing Sing 
Envoy ; Alumnus of the Balderdash School of Divinity. 


SEASON — ISOI-1902 
This is the greatest, onliest and orig- 
inalist LECTURER I ever called 
to Bat. I insure satisfaction, and if 
you are not pleased you may take 
your base on balls. 

For terms & insurance rates, address 

J. BALLS-POND 


Everett House New York City 


P. S.-I am the original James, and 
if Sir Hi. Ball should not be able to 


appear, I ’l] twirl the lecture myself. 
CHICKADEE PIANOS ALWAYS USED. 











Little Journeys 


TO THE SOUTHLAND 








a O leave the frappe North in a 
snowstorm, and the next day 

reach the land of palms, orange blos- 

soms and mocking birds—what a 

thrill of delight ! 

A new thrill means health. 

A new thought is a tonic. 

A new scene is hygienic. 


The Southern Railway 


Sends elegant trains to the Southland 
every day, & gives complete service— 
magnificent Pullman sleeping cars; 
unsurpassed dining car service; solid 
vestibuled trains ; quick time; stone 
ballasted road-bed. 

We will gladly answer all your ques- 
tions, and give full information as to 
time, rates, hotels, etc., etc. 

8. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., Washington, D. C. 

C. A. BENSCOTER, A.G. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


W.H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Atlanta, Ga., 
G. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., St, Louis, Mo. 








A LIFE ‘MEMBERSHIP 
COIN THE 'F 


American Aeademy 
~ of Smmovtals 
. e 


Costs en ‘Dollars No farther 
_ dues or asséssments, and no 1ia- 
bilities. Your duties consist in liv! 
ing up to z our Ideal (as. nearly rl 
sible). & -attendimg :the AnhuaP 
insier (if convenient), ‘ 
a (2) Th member ates you to cho oo ex ; 
(2) All the back bound volumes of Tas Prmsriye - “Ws 
we have on hand. ea 
i enna of rir Nond vl ie: Pe ’ 
) PHILISTINE ag they appear. . 
(4) Lirrtz Journeys, with current nom © ~ 
bers, and all that shall be in future. Ae 


(5) Such other books, hlets, addresses and docu- 
mnt asthe Royraftrs nay each to send you Brery 


(6) Suecess, Health and Love Vibrations; pent daily. 
by the Pastor or Ali-Babs. 
Address The BURSAR, EAST abror4, ‘New York. 























